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VOICE AND VOCAL ART ;* 

A Treatise wrUtenfor the use of Teachers and Students 

of Singing, 

Bv SABILLA NOVELLO. 

(Concluded from page 5,) 

ON BXTETSSION OF COMPASS, AND THE UNION OP 
BIFPERENI REGISTERS. 

It has already been stated that every voice 
contains two or three registers, within its complete 
compass. A register is a succession of tones 
produced by the same mechanical action, and 
differing from an adjacent succession of notes 
produced by other mechanical action. The notes 
upon which these different registers commence 
and end, are usually defective in the human voice ; 
being generally weak, harsh, and apt to be untrue 
in intonation. 

In commencing the study of singing, very great 
judgment is necessary to ascertain the exact class 
to which a voice belongs ; whether, for instance, 
it be a mezzo-soprano with good additional high 
notes, or a soprano capable of producing good 
low tones. This is best ascertained by the 
position of the " break of the voice," or transition 
from one register to another. This transition 

occurs in treble voices about 



between the 
chest and middle registers, an3 about ^ \. ^ \~ 



or 



— - between the middle and head 



registers. (See table, page 370, Vol. 8, which 
shems the appropriate registers of each class 
of voice.) Having discovered the true nature of a 
voice, the next step will be to decide whether the 
extension of its compass may be best effected by 
adding high, or by adding low tones to its range. 
This must greatly depend on its natural capacity, 
and much care is necessary to avoid straining the 
elasticity of the larynxial muscles by over-exert- 
ing the extreme tension of which they are capable. 
While producing high, head tones, the lips of 
the glottis are contracted so as to be nearly closed, 
while, at the same time, the larynx ascends in 
the throat to the greatest height permitted by the 
elasticity of the windpipe ; while producing low 
chest notes, the lips of the glottis, although 
brought parallel to each other, remain fully apart, 
while, at the same time, the larynx descends in 
the throat, the elastic windpipe shortening and 
dilating to its widest circumference ; therefore, 
any attempt to force the voice beyond these 
positions may strain the vocal ligaments so as to 
impair for ever their power of producing musical 
sounds. 



• Inserted in the Mutical Times by permission of the Proprietors 
of " NoTello's Library for the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge." 



Falsetto voice is produced by an action of the 
vocal organs entirely different from that employed 
to create notes of the natural voice, — in fact, 
almost independently of the glottis, which, during 
the production of falsetto tones, opens for about 
half its length, while the larynx descends in th^ 
throat, thus causing the Y^indpipe to shorten and 
expand. The larynx then rises by degrees as the 
falsetto notes ascend, but these are created prin- 
cipally bythe action of the trachea, and not by that 
of the vocal ligaments, and the ascending scale of 
falsetto tones is formed by the gradual lengthening 
and narrowing of the column of air, or voice con- 
tained within the windpipe, and modified by its 
contractile power. The uncertainty and weak- 
ness of falsetto tones may be attributed to the 
fact of their sound vibrating in the interior of the 
trachea, and not on the exterior lips of the glottis, 
as does that of the natural voice. 

The notes of each separate register ought to be 
poured forth in an unrestrained manner, so that 
the column of sound emitted should not be 
broken or opposed by any useless movement or 
insuScient aperture of the mouth and nasal 
passages. A larger quantity of air escapes with 
chest than with head notes, as the column of air 
forming low tones is more voluminous, and passes 
through the fully-dilated windpipe ; while, on the 
contrary, high head notes require but small 
emission of breath, as, during their production, 
the glottis is nearly closed. In female voices, the 
break between the chest and middle registers is 
usually more perceptible and unmanageable than 
that between the middle and head tones, and is 
disjointed and startling in its effect unless pro- 
perly subdued by practice. 

Voices in which difference of registers is not 
very distinctly traceable, are usually of a sweet 
and liquid quality, biit do not often possess great 
power. Contralto voices generally are troubled 
by rugged and strongly-defined breaks, which is 
owing to the somewhat inflexible muscular form- 
ation of their vocal organs. 

In male voices, the head register is usually less 
sonorous than the chest register ; therefore, when 
uniting these different successions, it will be 
necessary to equalise the voice by softening the 
last note of the lower, and strengthening the first 
note of the higher register. In female voices, on 
the contrary, the tones of the head register are 
more powerful and brilliant, while those of the 
medium are often wanting in force ; therefore, it 
will be necessary to strengthen the last note of 
the medium, and soften the first note of the head 
register. The two or three extreme notesof adjoin- 
ing registers may be taken indifferently by both 
mechanical actions ; — thus, the first two or three 
notes of the head register may be produced by 
middle voice, or head voice may be employed 
to form the last tones of the middle register. 
It is necessary to practise these notes in both 
qualities of voice, so as to be able at will to 
produce either kind of sound. When the note 
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which marks the transition from one register to 
another is very defective, the following exercises 
may be found useful in smoothing its asperity. 
The rebellious note should be sustained, and, 
during its emission, changed alternately from 
chest to middle and from middle to chest, thus : — 



Chest middle 



chest 



chest middle chest. 



or from middle to head and from head to middle, 
thus : — 

Middle head middle head middle head head middle head. ' 



In this and all following exercises, the Italian 
vowel a should be employed for vocalisation, as 
any defect of tone is most unveiled by this sound. 
Semitones, thirds, and fourths, should be exer- 
cised passing across the break of the voice, 
thus : — 

Chest middle chest middle middle cheat middle 



chest middle chest middle 



«hest. middle chest 



^^l^^il^^=g^^^ 



chest 



middle 



chest 



middle 






head middle 



middle 



head 



middle. 



Farther practical exercises for head and chest 
notes, and ejctension of compass, are contained 
in the " Vocal School," already mentioned. 

The production of head notes may be facili- 
tated, and their compass extended, by throwing 
the column of sound in the direction of the nasal 
passages, through which, however, it does not 
escape, as may be proved by the student closing 
the nostrils entirely while emitting a head note, 
which will suffer no perceptible change in its 
sound during the process. 

For this reason, a cold in the head does not 
effect the tonal beauty of head notes, although it 
greatly impedes the vibration of chest and middle 
notes. 

By gaining artistic knowledge, and assuring 
controul over all the mechanical powers of the 
vocal instrument, .so as to employ at will the 
different actions exerted to create particular 
sounds, an experienced singer is enabled to 
counteract the effects of illness or inefficiency, 
and thus supply by Art, that which Nature denies; 
but although every performer should endeavour 
to attain perfection in Art, and overcome by 
strenuous practice all the difficulties of me- 
chanical execution, yet it should ever be borne in 
mind that the highest aim of vocal art should be 
expression, — aud its chief object be to elevate the 
mind and touch the heart of all listeners. The 
human voice should not be degraded to a mere 
instrument adding to others to increase orchestral 
effect. It holds its own appropriate and exclu- 



sive sphere, and should be cultivated and em- 
ployed according to the peculiar exigencies of its 
natural characteristics. Constant complaints are 
made of certain songs being unvocal ; these are 
generaly written by composers unacquainted with 
the true capabilities of the human voice, who note 
down musical ideas without reference to the in- 
strument by which they aie ultimately to be 
executed. There is no donbt, for instance, that 
great effect is obtained by unexpected intervals, 
and that brilliancy is added to a song by graceful 
ornaments which suddenly ascend to the bell- 
like tones of a soprano head register; but 
writers of essentially vocal music employ these 
means but rarely, for, although good singers 
shotild with ease change from one register to 
another in the course of vocalisation, yet, as some 
difficulty is always experienced in constant and 
unnatural transitions, vocal phrases sliould, as 
much as is possible, be written so that the voice 
may continue for some time in one particidar 
register. Thus also, high notes which are easy to 
a soprano voice when properly prepared aud 
judiciously introduced, become fatiguing and 
difficult if too continuously employed, or too 
suddenly used as the commencement of a phrase. 
In many instances, the rapid loss of voice expe- 
rienced by young singers of the present day, may 
be imputed to the ignorance of modern composers, 
who, instead of studying the natural construction 
of the human voice, and adapting their vocal 
musical creations to the display of its wonderful 
and varied powers, endeavour to force it to the 
execution of difficult instrumental passages, en- 
tirely unfitted for vocal performance, and there- 
fore ineffective, even when conquered by hard 
practice, and performed with aH the correctness 
of a violin or clarinet. 

OK BEAUTY OF TONS. 

The tones of the human voice are •universally 
admitted to possess more charm than any other 
musical sounds; but, although by their natural 
variety and homogeneous expression they may 
claim this superiority, yet by mismanagement or 
neglect they are liable to become muffled or 
harsh, and even vulgarand offensive. The tones 
of the human voice, even when of the most deh- 
cate quality, are very prevalent, and will generally 
be distinguished above many combined instru- 
ments ; therefore, in order to give pleasure, their 
beauty ought to be as remarkable as their pre- 
dominance. 

Among other acoustic discoveries, it has been 
ascertained that a note, when sustained perfectly 
in tnne, will fill a much larger extent of space 
than if it be impure in intonation ; and this fact 
alone ought to prove that correct intonation is 
the first essential to beauty and fulness of tone. 

Some voices are naturally fine and full through- 
out their compass, but these are rare examples, 
much to be valued. In general, the vocal instru- 
ment is not equally beautiful in all its tones, but 
may be perfected by artistic .development and 
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.careful cultivation. Weak voices may be improved 
in tone by the constant practice of long-sustained 
notes; the tremulousness observable in the 
emission of some voices, is occasioned by weak- 
ness of the vocal ligaments, which are not suffi- 
ciently vigorous in their contractile force to 
controul and modulate the column of air trans- 
mitted through their vibrating edges, by the 
lungs and trachea. This defect may be con- 
quered by attentively measuring the quantity of 
breath the glottis can command, and restraining 
the collapsing strength of the walls of the chest 
during expiration, until the vocal cords, by con- 
stant exercise, gradually acquire sufficient firm- 
ness to sustain the voice in a smoothly-flowing 
stream. 

The nasal twang so common in untrained 
singers, is caused by the soft palate, which, if 
suffered to retain too low a position £it the back 
of the mouth, leaves the nasal passages too much 
unclosed, and inclines sound to escape principally 
through this channel. During vocalisation, the soft 
palate and uvula should be raised so as to allow 
the voice free egress through the mouth. Those 
who are subject to the defect just named, should 
be very cautious against opening the mouth up- 
wards so as to make it assume a round shape ; it 
should be held widely smiling, in which position 
the soft palate is not so much inclined to sink. 
If the evil be obstinate, it will be necessary to 
correct it by holding the nostrils entirely closed 
until a proper position of the mouth be obtained. 
Thick, throaty tones are produced when the 
back of the tongue is held too backward in the 
mouth, or is compressed so as to form a lump in 
the cavity of the lower jaw, which it should 
merely fill up, while its edges touch the teeth 
around. When throaty tone arises from this 
cause, its cure is easy, but it often originates in 
the undue size or occasional enlargement of the 
tonsils, or glands situated on each side of the 
throat, between the palatine arches. In this case, 
improvement is more difficult, and sometimes 
amputation of the superftuous parts is necessary 
to radical cure. 

Huskiness of tone proceeds from the insuffi- 
cient closing of the lower vocal ligaments; when a 
current of air passes clearly through the lips of 
the glottis, tone will be pure and round, but if its 
lower edges be not properly contracted, a breathy 
sound escapes with the voice, and~ renders it 
husky. 

The harsh and meagre tone occurring on the 
notes constituting the break of the voice, may be 
obviated by the practice of scales and passages 
which flow from one register to another, as de- 
scribed under the head of " union of different 
registers." 

Every voice possesses one or two tones more 
beautiful than the rest ; these should be sung by 
the student, who must carefully observe the 
peculiar shape assumed by the soft palate, mouth, 
and other channels of the voice, during the 



emission of these superior tones, and endeavour 
to imitate or assimilate their sound throughout 
the whole compass of the voice, and thus equalise 
its beauty. 

Although so much study and exercise is ad- 
vised, to render a voice uniform, yet nothing is 
more to be avoided than monotony of sound. 
In everything, variety is agreeable and refreshing, 
and in nothing more so than in music, or tone of 
voice. The ear soon wearies of even the most 
delicious sounds, unless they convey some 
meaning to the mind, or appeal to some feehng 
of the heart. 

After having equalised the voice, therefore, the 
student must proceed to gain complete mastery 
over different and opposite quaUties of tone, 
which must form the medium expressive of most 
dissimilar sentiments. 

High notes should be exercised, taken with 
vigor, and produced in middle register ; taken 
with grace, produced in head register ; and taken 
by means oi portamento, which renders their 
tone pathetic or tender. 

Portamento is much employed by Italian 
singers, and is very expressive when moderately 
introduced. It is the art of carrying the voice 
from one note to another, letting the intermediate 
notes be heard, but not distinguished .- almost 
in the same manner as a scale may be sounded 
upon a pianoforte by pushing the thumb strongly 
along its keys for the distance of one or two 
octaves. The difference between a note taken 
with or without portamento, is the same as 
between an object thrown or lifted up ; the 
following illustration points out the peculiarities 
oi portamento. 



Without portamento i 



DONIZEITI. 



Anch'io piovai le te - ne-re smanie d'un primo 



$=^^^^^M^^^m 



amo - re co -nobb'iopure il fer-vi-do 
— -^-2 



pEl^ 



;?EE^E 



. ErfcgE gfg; 



'^m 



De-sio di glo- - - riaed'o-no . . re 
With portamento mould be sung thus:- 



.^i5^^gg=^^^^p^E 



Anch' - - 



te - ne - re 



io prov-ai le 
smanie d'un primo amo - re co - nobb'io pure il 




fer-vi-do Desio di glo - ria e d'o-uo - - re. 

Great beauty and expression is added to tone 
by gradual crescendo and decrescendo of sound. 
Every long-sustained note should be swelled out 
or diminished during its emission. 
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As a general rule, all ascending passages should 
increase, and descending passages decrease iu 
loudness of tone. 

Reiterated or insisting passages should increase 
in loudness, unless the repetition is intended as 
an echo to the original phrase. 

All syncopated, suspended notes, and those 
foreign to a chord, should be emphasised, and 
their resolutions clearly defined. 

In the execution of rapid passages, a good 
singer should never let any signs of hurry be 
evident, and must impart life and energy to 
very slow movements by diversified and graduated 
tones. 

Every appearance of effort or exhaustion should 
be avoided, that the minds of an audience may 
remain in a state of pleasurable security rather 
than of surprise or suspense. 

Singers should never debase their own standard 
of taste to gain popularity ; if their own judgment 
pronounce a composition to be worthless and un- 
meaning, they should, if possible, decline to 
perform it. It is the duty of every artiste to 
form and elevate musical taste, and the public is 
much more intelligent than some musicians sup- 
pose. It is true that much applause is bestowed 
upon mere mechanical execution, but this ex- 
pression of delight is temporary, and very different 
from the placid, but perfect enjoyment experi- 
enced by an audience appreciating the worthy 
performance of some classical work, always heard 
with renewed pleasure. The dignity of Art, and 
of those devoted to it, will ever be respected, 
unless degraded by artistes themselves. 



actly double the diameter of the dome of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, and that the area, which is 16,016 square feet, 
exceeds the combined orchestras of Westminster Abbey 
and York Minster as arranged for the festivals, the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall, St. George's Hall, Bradford, the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, and some other smaller 
orchestras. The diagram, which will be found in p. 33, 
will fully illustrate these comparative dimensions. 
From the arrangements in progress, every confidence 
is felt that the acoustic improvements will result in 
greatly-increased concentration and unity of tone. At 
the same time, the appearance of the orchestra will be 
materially improved, by its more perfect proportions, and 
by the decorations which it is proposed to adopt. Since 
the last festival performance at the Ci-ystal Palace, great 
pains have been taken by the Sacred Harmonic Society to 
keep together the large mass of chorus-singers forming 
the Metropolitan Chorus, and they have greatly improved 
with regular rehearsals. After much deliberation, it has 
l>een decided that three performances shall take place, on 
the 20di, 22nd, and 24th of June, and that the music 
will be, on the first day, the Messiah ; the second day, the 
Detlingen Te Deum, and a selection, chiefly choruses, from 
Satd, Samson, Belshazzar, Judas Maccabceus, and other 
works. On third day will be given, as last year, the 
oratoiio of Israel in Egypt. 

Madame Clara Novbllo. — In reply to enquiries 
made, we learn " it is jMSssible Madame Clara Novello witi 
not sing at the Crystal Palace Commemoration of Handel 
next June." 



THE HANDEL COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL. 
A PROGRAMME of the arrangements for the forthcoming 
Handel Festival has been issued by the Directore of the 
Crystal Palace. The preliminary Festival of 1857 enabled 
the promoters of it to ascertain the amount of duly-quali- 
fied assistance, both from professors and from amateurs, 
which might be relied upon ; and also to settle what 
arrangements and combinations of so unprecedented a 
number of musicians, would conduce to the most efficient 
performance of the choral works of the great master. It 
is stated that the central transept of the Crystal Palace, 
which may for this purpose be considered as a great music 
hall, is 360 feet long by 216 feet wide, and contains an 
area of 77,760 square feet, exclusive of several tiers of 
galleries. At the Festival of 1857, it was discovered that 
the mass of performers did not produce the overpowering 
sound anticipated ; and that, notwithstanding the gran- 
deur of the choiTises, the tone did not completely fill the 
area of the great transept, and might have been still fur- 
ther augmented with advantage. Upon these .consider- 
ations, it is determined that the.orchestra shall be extended 
at the sides and in the front,, so that the number of 
performers will fall little short of 4000. There will be a 
solid boarded enclosure running round the entire back of 
the orchestra and organ, and a roof of repellant material 
will join the enclosure, and extend forward beyond the 
line of the conductor's seat. A contrivance for assistinf 
the voices of the aolo vocalists is also in preparation, and 
experiments which have been made lead to the anticipa- 
tion of the most satisfactory results from the additions. 
The size of the orchestra will now be 216 feet— that is, the 
full width of the transept, with a central depth from 
front to back of about 100 feet. Its extent will be more 
clearly appreciated when it is stated that the width is ex- 
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Moore's Irish Melodies, with New Symphonies and 
Accompaniments, by M. W. Balfe. J. Alfred 
Novello, Dean Street, Soho. 

Had Sir John Stevenson arranged the airs in Thomas 
Moore's national work discreetly, it is probable that no 
rival edition would ever have been projected. The atten- 
tion of the public has been long directed to the inappro- 
priate manner (to use a mild epithet) in which the " Irish 
Melodies" have been set. Not long since, in our notice 
of the " People's Edition," we had occasion to point out 
the errors of Sir John Stevenson. That he wrote some 
pretty tunes— among others, " O then, dearest Ellen, I'll 
love you no more " — is not to be denied. His education, 
however, was defective, and his taste was execrable. His 
attempts at fine writing, in the symphonies to the " Irish 
Melodies," are puerile in the extreme, besides being often 
faulty and inappropriate. No doubt. Sir John Stevenson 
had never seen — or, having seen, never troubled himself 
about— Haydn's arrangements of the "Scotch Melodies," 
which might otherwise have served him as models. 

The preface to the edition just issued by Mr. Novello, 
informs us that Mr. Bunting, in the second volume of his 
book on Irish Music, was the first to call attention to the 
manner in which the Melodies had been maltreated. 
Thomas Moore, however, who had little knowledge of 
music himself, entertained a veiy great respect for his 
colleague, and threw the shield so manfully over him, 
that the public forgave the musician for the sake of the 
poet. It remained for our own days to show Sir John in 
his proper colours. Enjoying a certain reputation in his 
own country, about the grounds of which no one took the 
trouble to inquire, with engaging social qualities, and 
clever to boot, it is not singular that his claims were un- 
disputed at a period when real musicians were scarce, and 
music so little cultivated. In the preface just mentioned, 
the reiider will find a full statement of the reasons that 
induced the publisher to issue the present edition of the 
" Irish Melodies." 

Of Mr. Balfe's share of the work we are bound to speak 
in terms of hearty praise. Although the arrangement of 
simple ballads does not neoes,sarily imply any vast amount 
(Continued on page 29.J 



